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Assuming the author of "Waverley and the author of Marmion
to he the same person, it would be difficult in our times to find
a second equally free from affectation, prejudice, and every
other distortion or depravity of judgment, whether arising from
ignorance, weakness, or corruption of morals. It is astonishing
that so voluminous and successful a writer should so seldom be
betrayed into any of those ' fantastic tricks ' which, in such a
man, make 'the angels weep,' and (& converse*) the critics
laugh. He adopts no fashionable cant, colloquial, philosophical,
or literary; he takes no delight in being unintelligible; he does
not amuse himself by throwing out those fine sentimental and
metaphysical threads which float upon the air, and tease and
tickle the passengers, but present no palpable substance to their
grasp ,* he aims at no beauties that ' scorn the eye of vulgar
light;9 he is no dealer in paradoxes; no affecter of new doc-
trines in taste or morals ; he has no eccentric sympathies or
antipathies; no maudlin philanthropy, or impertinent cynicism ;
no nondescript hobby-horse ; and with all his matchless energy
and originality of mind, he is content to admire popular books,
and enjoy popular pleasures; to cherish those opinions which
experience has sanctioned; to reverence those institutions which
antiquity has hallowed; and to enjoy, admire, cherish, and
reverence all these with the same plainness, simplicity, and sin-
cerity as our ancestors did of old,

" I cannot help dwelling for a moment on the great similar-
ity of manner apparent in the female portraits of the two
writers. The pictures of their heroines are executed with a
peculiar fineness, delicacy, and minuteness of touch, and with
a care at times almost amounting to timidity, so that they
generally appear more highly finished, but less boldly and
strikingly thrown out, than the figures with which they are
surrounded. Their elegance and purity are always admirable,
and are happily combined, in most instances, with unaffected
ease and natural spirit. Strong practical sense is their most
prevailing characteristic, unaccompanied by any repulsive air
of selfishness, pedantry, or unfeminine harshness. Few writers
have ever evinced, in so strong a degree as the authors of Mar-
mion and Waverley, that manly regard, and dignified but en-
thusiastic devotion, which maybe expressed by the term loyalty sensibility, injurSncredible outrages on the common decorumtlyie, Esq., of Chesters, in Boxbiirghshire
